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his policy, if the Conservatives had given more co-operation
and less hostility to Morley the year before.
He took a corner seat on the third bench below the gang-
way, from which Joseph Chamberlain, now Colonial Sec-
retary, had waited on events for his seven years in the wilder-
ness as leader of the Liberal Unionists. The observant eyes
of the Press soon saw that Carson was marked out by nature
as a leader of mutineers. When the Land Bill reached its
committee stage, Carson was there with his sheaf of amend-
ments. Always prone to express his opinions with complete
outspokenness, he played the part of candid friend with such
effect as almost to jeopardise the Government measure. The
subject was of course his own, and from a varied armoury of
wit, invective, wary research into the speeches, still fresh
from the printer, of his leaders, he drew weapons such as are
rarely seen directed by a private member against the policy
of his leaders. Close associations of the past did not influence
him to give quarter. The Commons, used to the artificial and
edifying courtesies and finesse of debate, saw something new
and realistic in these methods. Again and again he would
say, " What is the reality of the situation ? " and he would
tear away every shred of consistency with which the Bal-
fours tried to clothe their new policy. On the i6th July,
speaking against a proposal to include properties of higher
annual value in the benefits of the Land Acts, he said, " Each
successive Government thought it was necessary from time
to time to bring in a Bill dealing with the Irish land policy,
and, no matter how the law might have been settled, to take
a small slice of what remained to the landlord. It is part of
the everlasting attempt to make peace in Ireland by giving
sops to one party at the expense of the other." When the
Government had accepted several amendments from Tim
Healy, and had refused all of his own, Carson pointed an
accusing finger at the Chief Secretary. " It might have been
thought," he said, " that since he has accepted six amend-
ments coming from Louth, the turn of the Unionist Party
might come. I really do hope that the Government has not
come here simply for the purpose of pacifying opposition to
the other side, and absolutely to refuse to consider any